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of environment and work most likely to encourage initiative
and interest in learning.

In the account of a child's characteristics, innate and
acquired, that follows, an attempt has been made to state
in small compass the findings of psychologists and experi-
mental pedagogues which seem to the writer to he the
most important for teachers.

No text-book, or indeed any book whatever, can take
the place of personal observation, and an important part
of every teacher's work is the systematic study of children,
both as individuals and as groups. Hence the results of
even the most expert psychologist should be used as aids
to extend our understanding of children and should be
used with caution until we are sure they apply to children
with whom we are concerned. This statement is not
intended to imply scepticism of the work of modern
psychologists, but to stress the fact that each child is an
individual, each little group of children has its own char-
acteristics and that their conduct will not be exactly
like that of any other group, however great is the
statistical evidence that suggests it should be. All that
psychologists can do for us teachers, and indeed it is an
enormous debt we owe them, is to suggest wise lines of
thinking about children and so helping us to understand
them.

Each teacher will eventually find more help in one
school of psychologists than another. Personally, Adler's
theory of the child's pattern of the universe has helped
me greatly in dealing with individuals. I have, however,
in the following account of a child's characteristics tried
to state only generally accepted truths and to avoid even
suggesting a solution of such problems as psychologists
disagree on amongst themselves. It seems to me a mistake
for a teacher, who must*keep conversant with theory and
practice of such diverse subjects as school organisation,
methods of teaching, and the social changes that directly